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1136 General Notes. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropological Society of Washington. — Prof. O. T. 
Mason, of the National Museum, read an interesting lecture on the 
subject of " the Human Beast of Burden." He viewed the subject 
from an anthropologic standpoint. He began with transportation 
and commerce in prehistoric times. Men and women were the first 
beasts of burden, and all aboriginal carrying was done on their 
heads and backs. Even the improved state of civilized society has 
not extinguished all traces of this, for human carriers are still 
numerous. Hod-carriers have been but recently, and, indeed, partially, 
superseded by elevating machines. The great progress of the 
time has been such, continued Prof. Mason, that no one walks 
nowadays, unless it is a preferred exercise ; horses, steam and elec- 
tricity lend their aid to whirl people to their destinations. 

He enumerated the various methods by which the human beasts 
of burden perform their carrying tasks. First by hand, the right 
hand. He said he had examined a great number of savage imple- 
ments designed to be carried in the hand, and that the proportion of 
those shaped for use by the left hand was not greater than 1 to 50 ; 
in no case did he find a left-hand female implement. Then both 
hands are used, after which the fingers come into play. Illustrat- 
ing the use of the fingers in carrying he mentioned the summer- 
resort waiter, who bears his tray aloft on three fingers. The baldric 
is next in order, slung over the shoulder by a strap and hanging 
on the hip. In this way hunters carry game and travellers carry 
small satchels. Then, still progressing, goods to be carried are to 
be hung to a belt. Hanging things on the arm may be called the 
retail method of carrying, and is used by farm hands, servants, por- 
ters, in fact a large proportion of the people we meet in any place. 
While a civilized being will twist his form so as to get the load 
that is hung on his arm supported by his back, a savage will never 
be found doing so. Next comes the hanging over the shoulder; 
This method is used by grain porters and hod-carriers. 

The oriental porters carry almost exclusively on their shoulders. 
A coolie's average load is 100 pounds, with which he will make 30 
miles a day. It is estimated that there are 1,000,000 tons of ma- 
terial moved by coolies in China each day. Then both shoulders 
come into use, the load being placed around the necks, after which 
an easy progression is to the back, which is the natural carrying- 
place of the burden. The soldier carrying his knapsack and 
rations, is a good example. Then loads are carried on the head, a 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Esq., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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process called " toting." The negro as a domestic example, and the 
dairymaid, are reputed to carry their milk pails on their heads, and 
there are many other illustrations of this mode of transportation. 
Certain tribes of Indians wear straw rings on their heads to aid in 
bearing and balancing these great loads. Pockets, remarked Prof. 
Mason, are scarcely worth mentioning as a civilized means of 
transportation, although the flowing robes of a Chinaman are capable 
of concealing at least half a bushel of playing cards, a capacity that 
deserves passing notice. The carrying power given by these vari- 
ous modes is augmented by means of combinations of men, in 
illustration of which the vast works in Egypt and other eastern 
countries were cited. Men also carry goods by traction, that is, by 
drawing over the ground. First, the arm alone is used, then a line 
is fastened to the object and the person. It is held in the hand 
over the shoulder, wound around the waist or over a pole. The 
hunter drawing home his game is a primitive example of this means 
of carrying. Throwing is sometimes resorted to as a means of 
transportation, of which the method of handling bricks by tossing 
them from hand to hand is a fair sample. Dirt and excavated 
material were at first carried in sacks, which have been superseded 
by shovels. The great necessities and the differentiating progresses 
of civilization for rapid and safe transportation give rise to the 
professional carriers. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
■ — This Volume for 1883-'84 has just appeared. It contains about 
600 pages in quarto form, the report of the Director, Major J. W. 
Powell, filling about 50 pages. The accompanying papers are as 
follows : — 

One on Burial Mounds in the northern section of the United 
States, by Prof. Thomas. He describes the burial mounds of the 
Wisconsin district, of Illinois or upper Mississippi, of Ohio,' and of 
the Appalachian district, and elaborates the favorite theory of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, that the Cherokee Indians were the princi- 
pal mound-builders of the United States. He reports the discovery 
made by the exploration of the great and small Etowah mounds in 
Bartow county, Georgia, and many of the objects found therein are 
shown by means of illustrations. 

Chas. C. Boyce, Esq., gives the history of the treaties made 
between the United States and the Cherokees. He gives the ma- 
terial provisions of all treaties made, together with their historical 
data, from that of November 28, 1785 to April 27, 1868. His 
paper is quite full and seems to have exhausted the subject. It fills 
250 pages. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, of the United States Medical Museum, 
furnishes the Mountain Chant, a ceremony belonging to the Nava- 
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jos. This is a comparatively new field for anthropological research, 
and Dr. Matthews has been the principal husbandman. His paper 
is deserving of high encomium. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
shows the author to be as equally successful as a poet and historian, 
as he has been in anthropology and medicine. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley devotes fifty pages to the Seminole Indians 
of Florida. He describes their personal characteristics, physique, 
costumes, and personal adornment ; their society and tribal 
life, their industries, arts, and religion, and makes a valuable 
contribution. 

Colonel James R. Stevenson might have been well denominated 
the soul ol the Bureau of Ethnology. He was the discoverer of its 
protoplasm, and was its Executive officer during the greater part of 
its existence, until his death in August, 1888, at the Gilsey House, 
New York City. This is no place for panegyric upon his abilities. 
Whatever of honor and credit, history shall mete out to him for 
his anthropologic researches among the Zunis and other Indians of 
the interior and western United States, must be fairly divided with 
his wife. She accompanied him in all, or nearly all, his explora- 
tions, and her zeal, ability, faithfulness and address in procuring 
the more difficult secret information concerning the inner life of 
Indians and Indian women, of their mythology, of their religious 
societies, of the ceremonies by which they were carried on, can never 
be fully portrayed or thoroughly understood. His contribution to 
the present volume is the " Religious Life of the Zufli Child." 
Her paper is illustrated by four full-page chromo-lithographio 
plates, illustrative of the masks, dresses, and other objects used in 
the ceremonies which she describes. 

Some Superstitions of the Bahama Negroes. — Some years 
ago, while in the employment of the Bahamas Government, I spent 
a month in exploring the island, or rather islands, of Andros, in 
the west of the Bahama archipelago. The negroes of the northern 
part of Andros are physically the finest in the colony, and are also 
superior in other ways, in spite of their bad repute in Nassau. It 
is said that during the Indian wars in Florida numbers of Indians 
made Andros their temporary home, but they appear to have mixed 
very little with the negroes. One old man, however, who was my 
host during my stay in the island, says that his grandfather was an 
Indian, and his appearance bears out the statement to some extent, 
his color being of a reddish brown, his features Indian in their east, 
and his hair not woolly but in long curls. 

The settlements in Andros are all along the East coast, the inte- 
rior being a great swamp, with occasional ponds, and island-like, 
patches of coral-rock, covered with pines, scattered throughout it. 
I found that many of the negroes possessed curious superstitions 
respecting the interior, which they rarely visited. One of my men 
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told me that the pine woods were inhabited by creatures called 
" Yayhoos " (Query, has the name come from Dean Swift ?), big, 
black, hairy beings who walk about in " schools," the biggest first, 
" and if they catch you, they tear you." The only way of putting 
these creatures to flight was by waving a torch at them. There 
were also small, black beings like little men, who were called " little 
people," who lived in the branches of the pines, and if one pointed 
a finger at them, one fell down a cripple. These had been seen by 
the father (of course, dead) of my informant. These superstitions 
would appear to relate to the gorillas and monkeys of the West 
Coast of Africa, and to have been handed down from the original 
African slaves to their children. The pine woods were also said to 
be inhabited by " mermaids " of both sexes, the name being used 
indiscriminately, who occupied themselves in the traditional way 
combing their hair. 

An eerie story was told me by my old host. Once, in his father's 
time at one of the southern settlements, a woman left two of her 
children at home while she went to the fields. On her return, she 
found that the younger, a mere infant, had disappeared, and that 
the elder could not say what had become of it. The well was 
searched, and parties of men hunted through the bush, but for 
some time without result. On the third day, however, some of the 
men heard cries, and forming a ring they gradually reached the 
spot whence the cries came. There they saw an awful sight ; the 
missing child was held by a thing without head or arms or legs, 
and more like one of the great, brown ants' nests than anything 
else. When it saw the men, the thing appeared to be afraid, and 
threw the child on to a mass of "' love-vine," trailing from a neigh- 
boring tree, and then made off into the bush. The men, horribly 
frightened, took to their heels, except one, who took up the child 
from the ground to which it had fallen, and carried it home. The 
child's body had become like jelly, and it only lived a day or two. 
This story appears to be " made out of whole cloth," and the con- 
ception of an ant's nest, headless, eyeless, limbless, yet capable of 
seeing, moving, throwing, is grotesque even for a negro imagi- 
nation. 

The negroes of the Bahamas show far fewer effects of white influ- 
ence than those of the United States, or even of the other West 
India Islands. Even in New Providence they have customs which, 
I fancy, are not found in the South, such as the fire-dances, the 
election with great ceremony of queens of the Congo, Yuruba, and 
Ebo tribes, etc. A belief in Obeah is prevalent, and probably also 
Voodooism, but it is excessively difficult for a white man to obtain 
any information on the matter, in New Providence, at least. In 
Andros there might be fewer difficulties in the way, for the con-^ 
fidence of the negroes there is easily won, if they be well treated. 



